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There seem to be a large number of illusions pre- 
valent as to what exactly democracy means. The word 
‘democracy’ as it is used today has at least four distinct 
and separate connotations. The first is what I would 
call ‘direct democracy’ and in its simplest form means 
that citizens get together and take all the decisions— 
political, judicial and administrative—collectively. This 
did prevail many hundreds of years ago. It was the 
most obvious way of organising society at that time. 


_ The second meaning in which the word ‘demo- 
cracy’ is used is ‘representative democracy.’ As socie- 
ties grew larger, it was not possible to get all citizens to 
participate in taking decisions. So inevitably, people 
were elected to represent them and that elected body 
acted on behalf of the citizens. | 


The third sense is even more recent in origin, and 
this is ‘liberal or constitutional democracy.’ In essence, 
it is representative democracy, with this difference that 
the powers of the majority are exercised within a frame- 
work of constitutional restraints and limitations, and 
these restraints and limitations are designed to ensure 
__ that there is no oppression of the minority by the majority, 
_that all citizens, whether they belong to the minority 
or majority, are assured of certain fundamental human 
rights and civil liberties. For example, freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom to associate, freedom. to 
propagate a religion, and so forth. | 


The last sense in which the word is used, and per- 
haps it does some violence to the language, is ‘social or 


economic democracy.’ ‘This is the most recent conno. 
tation that the word has acquired and it describes poll. 
tical and social systems which in fact may not be demo: 
cratic in essentials, but which are obsessed and pre 
occupied with unequal distribution of private property. 


Now a word about each one of them. ‘Direct de 
mocracy’ is really the original concept of the word 
The ancient Greeks are a good example. In Greek 
the word ‘demos’ means people and ‘krotos’ mean: 
rule—rule of the people. But it is not true to sugges 
that the Greeks were the first to apply this concept. His 
tory records that there were many societies before ancien 
Greece, small communities which inevitably organisec 
themselves as direct democracies. But in westerr 
political tradition it is customary to refer to the Greel 
city states as being the earliest known examples of direc 
democracy. 


It is strange that although the Greeks were so ad 
vanced at their particular time of history, they did no 
develop the concept of democracy at all. They picke 
up this concept, they used it, but it remained static a 
long as the Greek city states were existent. What di 
‘Greek democracy’ imply ? It meant that direct demo 
cracy in Greece ensured all citizens an equal right an 
an equal say. And it was made possible because of tw 
things—first, women were not allowed to participat 
or vote, so that the home front was looked after whil 
the citizen concerned himself with political, social an 
judicial questions of his state; the other was the institu 
tion of slavery. Large numbers of slaves existed 1 
Greece in those days and this ensured that the respect 
able citizen did not have to put in a great deal of wor 
in his own behalf. It seems true to suggest that on thes 
two pillars Greek democracy flourished. 
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Lest you think that I am being somewhat cynical, let 
me quote to you Plato’s authority. Plato, in his Re- 
public, you will remember, puts democracy as only one 
step below tyranny as the worst possible way to organise 
Society. In the scale of political corruption, he thinks 
tyranny was the worst and democracy as practised in 
Greece was the next worst. Aristotle, in his Politics, 
which is more encyclopaedic in character, presents the 
standard arguments for democracy. But Aristotle’s 
conclusion about the worth of democracy and its value 
to society is not more flattering than Plato’s. : 


After the Greek city states crumbled and for nearly 
2000 years thereafter, history does not record any con- 
tinuing example of the democratic process. If we refer 
to Europe, there was the Holy Roman Empire and 
there were feudal wars; England presented much the 
Same picture; other societies were warring among them- 
selves—you had the system of absolute monarchy, the 
divine right of kings—and it was not until the latter half 
of the 17th century that we see the emergence of demo- 
cracy once again. 


So much for direct democracy. Now where do 
we get examples of representative democracy ? Perhaps 
one of the earliest and most important systems of repre- 
sentative democracy was in the American colonies in 
those days; under the slogan of ‘no taxation without 
representation’ the Americans fought the home country 
and organised for themselves one of the earliest but most 
well-known, systems of representative democracy when 
they elected members to Congress and produced the 
system of indirect election of the President. In its es- 
sence, the American democracy which was founded at 
that time still continues and it seems to be well-suited 
to the American genius. 


The French example, by contrast, is a less happy one 
We had Napoleon’s rise to power, and after that attempt 
to restore the monarchy, and the various Republics 
Today France seems to present a pessimistic picture 
suggesting that what is really wrong with France is th 
multiplicity of political parties and the inherent frus 
tration of the citizen in the process of choosing his repre 
sentatives. Compare this to England, where you hav 
two political parties and when the elector goes to th 
polling booth to cast his vote, he knows that he is goim; 
to support one of the other and in course of time botl 
one and the other will form governments. ‘That politica 
stability is not there in France, which seems to b 
one of the major reasons for France’s continuing up 
heavals. 


British Example 


The British example is, perhaps, the most interestin: 
and in many ways quite unique. From the time o 
Charles I, it took nearly a hundred years for demo 
cracy to evolve. After Charles I and his doctrine o 
the divine right of kings, right down to the Reforn 
Acts of 1882 and our own century, we have to remembe 
that even in England, the home of the democratic pro 
cess, women did not get the right to vote until 1928 and 
in fact, the single non-transferable vote, 7.e. the principl 
of one man-one vote, was not established in Englan 
until as late as 1948. So when we get impatient wit! 
the democratic process in our country or elsewher 
around the world, it is useful to be a little humble an 
remember that we must not take these things for grantec 
that the democratic process has to evolve and can onl 
evolve on the support and with the active co-operatio: 
of intelligent citizens who are prepared to make the! 
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voice heard and who are not prepared to be treated as 
sheep and cattle. 


Over this century, the British nation transformed 
itself into what it is today —a great example of repre- 
sentative democracy. In theory, once the represen- 
tatives are elected, there is no estoppel on what they 
may or may not do. This is important. England was 
taken into the European Common Market by a simple 
vote of the British Parliament. In fact. the British 
Prime Minister, as we all know, is quite free technically 
to trample upon some of the rights of the Englishman. 
There is no legal bar against it. If he has the majority 
in Parliament behind him he can, for instance, declare 
tomorrow that there will be no freedom of the Press 
and pass this legislation. He can go further and say 
that the historic principle that every Englishman’s home 
is his castle and he may not be interferred with except 
under the most grievous compulsion could also be 
removed. ‘They could institute, if they wished, some- 
thing like the Central Bureau of Investigation in this 
country —a system whereby your home is no longer 
safe, you are liable to be summarily turned out of it 
while it is being ransacked by people who have no idea 
what they are looking for. 


Now, the curious thing is that in practice it is im- 
possible for any British Prime Minister to consider doing 
anything of this kind. Why is this so? There is no 
legal or constitutional bar to prevent him. One can 
only say that he is prevented from doing so because the 
British nation, in its wisdom, will not tolerate it. There 
are some things that are just “not done.” And whoever 
tries to do these things that are not supposed to be done 
will pay the penalty much earlier than we might imagine, 


o 


In fact, I am not at all sure that if any British Prim 
Minister and Cabinet wished to go along this directioz 
the party itself would not break up, because the libertie 
of the citizen, fundamental human rights, are so deeph 
ingrained in the nation that it would be intolerable t 
the party itself and it would break up and cease t 
command a majority in the House. 


So, in practice, the British example does point to ; 
liberal or constitutional democracy, although in theor 
it is an unalloyed representative democracy. 


In The U.S.S.R. 


Let us contrast this with the experience of the U.S.S.R 
In Russia, riding on the shoulders of a small dedicate 
cadre, Lenin, that far-seeing genius in his own right 
established the socialist republic of the Soviet Union 
What was the basis of this doctrine? He followed thi 
teachings of Marx which, in a way, are obsessed witl 
the single thought that if only the citizen could be deniec 
private property, the land would flow with milk anc 
honey. It was assumed, quite erroneously, as late 
experience has shown, that private property was basi 
cally evil, and concentrating it in the hands of the Stat 
was all that was necessary to take the country forward 


Now let us take a look at the Soviet Constitution, thi 
very comprehensive Constitution that was adopted i 
1936. It is a most interesting document. It sets grea 
store by the standard repertoire of constitutional demo 
cracies. It makes all the necessary provisions; it is pro 
mulgated in the name of the people, as most writte1 
constitutions throughout the world would be, referrin; 
to them as “the working people of town and country” 
it provides for a bicameral legislature — two houses — 
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elected by universal adult suffrage (nothing could be 
more democratic than that); there is a federal distri- 
bution of powers between the central government and 
the federating republics, and many other familiar features 
of a constitutional democracy. It also includes a very 
complete and certainly very reassuring Bill of Rights, the 
rights of the citizen. 


But then what has gone wrong? ‘The difficulty lies 
in the position that is ascribed to the Communist Party. 
This position negates the traditional western concepts 
of democracy. Instead of being one political party, 
one association of citizens competing with a large number 
of other associations, it is raised to the position of being 
the one and only political organisation, and any political 
activity outside the Communist Party is unlawful. 


Here are the specific provisions to show how lopsided 
is the emphasis on the Communist Party’s functions in 
the Soviet political system. It is provided, first of all, 
that no candidates may stand for election without the 
Communist Party’s approval; there can be no inde- 
pendents; and of course, no other political party can 
survive. Secondly, no civil or political rights are valid 
except in so far as they coincide with the Party’s purposes; 
in other words, except in so far as is allowed by the 
Communist Party. Thirdly, the leading role of the 
Party is exercised, not only in strictly political terms 
but also in other fields of activity, like trade unions, 
cultural organisations and, indeed, all forms of asso- 
ciation open to the citizen. It is also worthy of note 
that the Party is entirely exempt from popular control; 
the citizens cannot influence the choice of the leaders 
of the Soviet Communist Party at any time. 


It is thus that a self-perpetuating and _ highly 
/ 


selective elite was brought about. Its membership ir 
the middle of the 20th century is recorded as being 
about 5% of the total population. This 5°/ is itsel 
kept under very close supervision and control by ar 
even narrower base of Party leaders. The purpose o: 
this system is, of course, to guarantee the continuing 
success of ‘the revolution’ so that it cannot be threatened 
from within or from without. I am not passing any 
judgment on whether it suits the Russian people to have 
it this way or not, or whether this is the best form of 
organisation for the Russians, or whether they are used 
to an authoritarian system of government. I am merely 
drawing attention to the fact that the word ‘demo- 
cracy’ has been stretched in its meaning from the original 
concept to a situation which has no democratic element 
worth the name. 


Now this is an interesting phenomenon. If we survey 
the global scene today, I cannot think of any govern- 
ment anywhere in the world which professes to be any- 
thing but democratic. This is a great tribute to the ave- 
rage human being’s susceptibilities and to his feelings. 
Every government, no matter what its character, Says 
that it is “democratic.” If it is a dictatorship, it says 
it is a “‘people’s” democracy; it was called “guided” 
democracy in Pakistan and was called something similar 
by Dr. Soekarno when he drove his country to the brink 
of a Communist dictatorship. But the point is that no- 
body says that the ‘government’ is anything but ‘demo- 
cratic. This imposes a further burden on thinking 
people throughout the world who must make it their 
business to try and understand whether or not the tests 
of the democratic process are met in a particular country 
by a particular government. 
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Indian National Congress 


_ Let us come to our own country. Against the back- 
ground that I have just painted, I think it is fair to say 
that in our part of the world generally, which has been 
under foreign domination for a number of years, the 
liberation struggle tended to be concentrated in a kind 
of national platform for achieving the country’s inde- 
pendence and not a political party. In our case, it was 
the Indian National Congress and over the years the 
great leaders of this country were all members of the 
Indian National Congress, our national platform for the 
achievement of independence. But 25 years after our 
independence, the question can be posed as to whether 
the same national platform which has converted itself 
into a political party is not in danger of arrogating to 
itself the right to decide what is best for the country 
and for the individual in all possible situations. In 
other words, this confuses party ends with national 
objectives, and if you confuse party ends with national 
objectives, it is only a short distance removed from con- 
fusing the common good with the convenience of the 
politician in office. 


I am trying to explain this in historical terms as being 
something largely inevitable in the circumstances and 
_ why the Father of the Nation, Mahatma Gandhi, re- 
peatedly called for the disbandment of the Indian 
National Congress on the achievement of independence. 
He thought it was quite wrong for this great achieve- 
ment and glory to be misused by successive politicians 
who could not be expected to resist the temptation to 
misuse this national asset for much narrower and if I 
may Say so, not very worthy ends. I think in retrospect 
Gandhiji was quite right when he insisted that the Con- 
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gress had fulfilled its mission and should now disband 
If it had been possible to do so, perhaps this country 
would have been better placed than it is now. I ar 
not criticismg what happened. One must remembe! 
that in 1947 when we achieved our independence, the 
country faced tremendous odds — there was the blood. 
bath let loose between West Pakistan and India and on 
the eastern front as well — so that very understandably 
and quite naturally, our leaders were pre-occupied with 
consolidating our position, and it was certainly quite 
the wrong time, psychologically, to suggest that the 
National Congress should be broken up and replaced 
by individual parties. But as an historical process, i1 
might well have been better if the Congress had dis. 
solved itself at that time and been replaced by genuine 
political parties with political platforms of their own. 


A great deal of the record of the Indian Nationa 
Congress soon after independence is something we car 
all applaud. We must remember that with this great 
fund of goodwill that they had, they could have easily 
prevented the growth of any opposition parties — suck 
opposition parties as did come up. It would have beer 
easier to suppress them altogether, but this was noi 
done. In fact, Jawaharlal Nehru did more than any: 
body else at that time to map out the role of a parlia 
mentary opposition. 


On the credit side, I think it is safe to say that the 
last 25 years of our independence have seen the seepage 
of the democratic process into the consciousness of ow 
people. The general elections that have been held — 
one can argue about their not being properly held — 
but there is little doubt that the average citizen in thi 
country has come into his own. He feels that peopl 
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must be responsible to him, otherwise it is within his 
power to bring about a change in government. 


Double Standards 


Now let me come nearer our own times. One of the 
characteristics of Government today, and it is a very 
noticeable characteristic, is to be intolerant of another 
point of view. We seem, as a nation, to develop the 
qualities of the mythical mimophant — a cross between 
a mimosa and an elephant. Our skins are as sensitive 
as a mimosa’s when it comes to any criticism of our 
own affairs, either within the country or abroad, but 
we display an elephant’s hide when it comes to the 
‘sensitivities of anyone else. This is part of the total 
process of double standards and double thinking that 
we have unfortunately come to accept as a part of life. 
I can only characterise this as being both a mistake and 
a tragedy of the most serious proportions. 


Take another example — the dogma of the socialist 
path in this country. I have been a student of this 
branch of socialism and communism. In the A.D. 
Shroff Memorial] Lecture that I had the honour to de- 
liver in 1970, I discussed this relationship between 
socialism and poverty and traced the history of so- 
cialism as a thought. As a thought, it sprung from the 
highest human emotions of concern for the underdog, 
of an intolerance of a situation where “I’’ was very 
well off and my neighbour was living in abject poverty. 
A concern for fellow men is, to my mind, one of the 
highest human emotions that one can display and the 
early socialist writers were all motivated by this thought. 


What has happened to it today? Today, anyone 
who is brave enough to suggest that socialism, as it is 
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practised today, is not a very good thing for the country 
is dubbed anti-national, almost a traitor to the nation. 
We talk about the ‘nationally accepted goals of socia- 
lism’, we talk about a ‘socialist approach’ to it. Now this 
word ‘approach’ has become a very menacing one. 
There are always ‘approaches’ to everything, we never 
seem to reach anywhere. Even the Fifth Five Year 
Plan talks of a plan, an initial plan and now an approach 
to the Plan. How much more can we go round in 
circles in this fashion ? 


I have also referred briefly to the tendency to be 
thoroughly intolerant of another point of view. This 
goes much further and we tend to raise bogeys, both 
external and internal, for our own short comings. We 
blame international agencies — the CIA in particular 
and sometimes, to keep the balance, also the KGB — 
for most of our ills. 


But apart from these two international agencies, we 
seem to blame the opposition parties, almost anybody 
except ourselves when things go wrong. This is not an 
adult approach to life. This is not an approach which 
gives the other man any feeling of being considered 
adult and rational. We are not children to be spoken 
to in this way. But this continues and it must be pay- 
ing dividends because there is no sign that I can see 
of such campaigns being slowed down, much less given 


up. 
Role Of The Press 


Finally, a most disturbing trend is the attempt to 
stifle the voice of dissent. I have referred to the into- 
lerance of another point of view. This is bad enough. 
There is now a systematic attempt to make sure that 
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another point of view, a dissenting point of view, is not 
even heard. 


It is certainly the role of the Press in a society like 
ours, where there is no opposing point of view worth the 
name, it is our duty, in a highly responsible manner, 
to function as the loyal opposition, to draw attention to 
the mistakes that are being made if they are being made. 
Otherwise, we shall find that we shall keep patting one 
another on the back and when natural calamities or 
other difficulties arise, an enormous amount of self- 
pity is generated but no attempt is made to find a solu- 
tion. 


Certain problems of democracy can be identified. 
There are at least three or four with special reference 
to this country which can be designated problems of 
democracy, problems of the democratic process. The 
first is the absence of a highly vigilant, effective and 
forceful public opinion. This is very sadly lacking. 
As one goes round the country and finds instances of 
the misuse of political power, corruption on a large 
scale (everybody seems to know which Minister is lining 
whose pockets for what purpose) and this becomes 
almost a topic for everyday conversation, and yet one — 
feels helpless. One says ‘what can I do ?’ or ‘what can 
two or three of us do?’ 


This is the direct consequence of the absence of an 
organised, effective public opinion. ‘This is the main 
reason for the difference between our society and any 
other mature society, like the British, for example. Why 
is it that in England nobody has ever heard of Mr. Pro- 
fumo after he resigned ? You will remember he was the 
Minister involved in the Christine Keeler affair. I[ 
believe he has become a much finer human being and is 
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engaged in a great deal of good work. Or take the 
great example set by Reginald Maudling. ‘Today, no 
one hears about them in public life at all: Why is it 
that in this country, by contrast, people who have been 
found guilty of the most atrocious corruption keep coming 
back into the centre of the political stage? There may 
be other reasons but, to my mind, the one main reason 
is that there is no organised, effective public opinion to 
prevent this from happening. 


Therefore, this absence results in three things : (7) we 
are plagued with third-rate politicians. If public opinion 
were really to assert itself, the politician would have to 
be up to scratch, otherwise he just would not be allowed 
to exist and would fall by the wayside, (7) it also exposes 
the growing corruption in public life on an enormous 
scale. (12) The third consequence of the absence of an 
organised public opinion is the demoralisation of people 
like you and I, who swear by this country, who say 
that this is still God’s own country, that this is the best 
country in the world to live in and fight for and struggle 
for, the kind of just society we would like. But as I 
keep going round and talking to various groups of 
people, I see a paralysing feeling in people; the refrain 
is ‘what is the use, what can we do?’ This is because 
public opinion is blocked and there is no means by which 
it can be effectively formulated and heard. 


Fragmentation of Parties 


That is the first problem. The second is the frag- 
mentation of political parties. I touched upon this in 
the French context. It also applies in our country. 
As long as we have a situation where there is the over- 
whelming majority of one political party and the other 
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opposition political parties disgrace themselves by not 
even trying to unite on fundamentals but are more 
keen to get at each other’s throats than to get anything 
done for the country’s interests, this is a direct cause of a 
general feeling of helplessness. 


Thirdly, following from this fragmentation, is the 
absence of a credible, responsible opposition party, 
ready and willing to take office as a responsible govern- 
ment at any point of time. Unless that situation can be 
created, no government party, no party placed as the 
Congress party is today, can really be expected to do any 


better. It is not their fault, it is our fault. If you allow 


a situation to develop where a group of politicians are 
answerable to no one but themselves in effect, then we, 
the citizens of India, must concede that the problem 
will concern us for a long time to come. 


And lastly, the intolerance of dissent almost equating 
dissent with high treason. 


Why have we come so far down so fast? It is useful 
to read the massive literature about our independence 

struggle. The men who acted the part in those days 
were not men, they were giants. India was very fortunate 
to have such a crop of first class minds in public life. 
It still has the same kind of crop, except that the cir- 
cumstances are different. This is what Tilak said, and 
this should be an object lesson to our politicians in office 
when they seek to suppress all differences of opinion. 
Tilak in his paper, Kesari, said in 1916: 


“The issue that lies before our politicians 1s not to seek 
to eradicate all differences of opinion, but to secure the co- 
operation of men holding divergent views for the accomplish- 
ment of common ends.” 
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Very simple words, but they need repetition today. 
This country has been known for a spirit of gentle tole- 
rance and understanding. This is a very tolerant 
country, otherwise we would not put up with half of 
what we put up with today. But this feeling of wisdom 
and tolerance needs to be revived and nurtured to 
maturity, not allowed to be hit over the head and to be 
silenced, or in a stupor or in cold storage. It needs to 
be revived and made vibrant and effective again. 


What should we aim at as an ideal? Ideals are best 
expressed in poetic, not prosaic, terms. The ideal is 
still, I think, what Rabindranath Tagore sang about in 
his Grtanjali : 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments 
by narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards ale 
fection; . 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 


awake.”’ “ 
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LESLIE SAWHNY PROGRAMME OF TRAINING 
FOR DEMOCRACY 


The Leslie Sawhny Programme of Training for Democra 
began on Ist April 1968. A non-partisan programme, its aim 
to train public workers, social workers, youth leaders, in citize 
ship, effective organization and the principles of liberal democrac 
Courses are tailored to the needs of different groups and are he 
in various languages and places. In 1973 the programn 
established its own permanent training Centre at Deolali, whe: 
most of its courses will now be held. 


The syllabi of these training courses, which last anythir 
from a weekend to |5 days, cover three main heads; the principle 
of democracy as developed and practised throughout the worl 
methods and techniques of organisation; and Outward Boun 
exercises with an emphasis on the building of character an 
leadership. 


By March 1973, the Programme had organised over 10 
training courses and over 15 seminars. Its alumni and Participant 
in various courses and seminars then numbered over 3500. 


A great deal of the inspiration for this Programme cam 
from the late Col. Leslie Sawhny, who, apart from being 
distinguished soldier, a keen sportsman and an enlightene 
industrialist, was a great liberal and lover of freedom. He ha 
joined in developing this project and had agreed to Participate j 
its direction just prior to his passing away in December 1967 


Those who guide the activities of the Programme a 
Members of the Board of Management are Mr. N. A. Palkhival 
(Chairman), Mrs. Rodabeh Sawhny, General P. P. Kumarmangalam 
Mr. J. R. D. Tata, Mr. Shantilal H. Shah, Mr. V. B. Karnik 
Mr. A. D. Moddie, Mr. S. Mulgaokar, Mr. M. R. Pai, Mr. M. A 
Sreenivasan; Mr. M. R. Masani and Mr. F. S. Mulla, ( Hon 
Secretaries ) and Miss S. K. Bharucha (Jt. Hon. Treasurer ). 


